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Using  Your  Co-op  Cotton  Gin 


by  William  C.  Bowser,  Jr.,  Cotton 
Branch,  Marketing  Division 


The  road  to  market  for  a bale 
of  cotton  starts  just  beyond 
the  gin  rather  than  at  the 
farmer's  gate,  since  nearly  all  cotton 
in  the  United  States  is  ginned  be- 
fore it  is  sold.  Ginning  is  more 
nearly  the  last  step  of  production 
than  the  first  step  in  marketing. 

A cotton  gin  is  too  large  and  ex- 
pensive for  the  average  farmer  to 
own,  but  it  is  as  necessary  to  the 
production  of  cotton  as  any  tool 
used  on  the  farm.  Thus  many 
farmers  own  and  operate  gins 
jointly  with  other  producers.  How- 
ever, the  cotton  gin  is  frequently 
only  one  of  a series  of  off-the-farm 
enterprises  cooperatively  run  by 
farmers  to  increase  their  total  net 
returns  from  farming.  Cooperative 
compresses,  cottonseed  oil  mills,  and 
cotton  marketing  associations  are 
some  examples  of  additional  enter- 
prises. 

Cotton  farmers  have  found  sev- 
eral other  good  reasons  for  owning 
and  operating  their  own  gins.  They 
have  demonstrated  in  many  areas 
that  they  can  save  up  to  half  the 
cost  of  what  they  previously  paid 
for  ginning.  F armer  ownership  of 

Note. — This  publication  is  a revision 
of  FCA  Circular  E-9,  “Using  Your  Co-op 
Gin”,  by  Otis  T.  Weaver,  now  chief,  cotton 
branch,  marketing  division,  Farmer  Co- 
operative Servica 


gins  increases  their  incentive  to 
plant  improved  varieties  of  seed. 
They  are  in  a better  position  to  pre- 
serve the  inherent  qualities  of  tlie 
cotton  during  the  ginning  processes. 
Since  farmers  traditionally  sell 
their  cottonseed  to  ginners,  farmers 
who  belong  to  co-op  gins  also  obtain 
oil  mill  prices,  less  handling  costs, 
for  their  seed. 

The  co-op  gin  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  farmer’s  business.  For  this 
reason  the  farmer  is  interested  in 
the  latest  methods  and  equipment 
that  retain  the  quality  of  his  cotton 
during  the  ginning  process. 

Ginning  rates  paid  by  members  of 
co-op  gins,  as  well  as  initial  prices 
they  receive  for  cottonseed,  are 
commonly  at  competitive  or  prevail- 
ing levels  for  the  area.  These  trans- 
actions, however,  are  preliminary 
in  nature.  Farmers  receive  a final 
settlement  from  the  gin  after  all 
ginning  and  handling  costs  are 
paid.  Any  savings  which  may  re- 
sult from  the  year’s  operation,  in- 
cluding those  from  the  sale  of  cot- 
tonseed to  oil  mills,  are  distributed 
to  the  farmers  in  proportion  to 
their  patronage. 

Farmers  find  also  that  the  lower 
unit  costs  resulting  from  handling 
a comparatively  large  volume  of 
seed  cotton  are  usually  keys  to 
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successful  cooperative  ginning. 

To  own  and  operate  his  own  co- 
operative gin,  the  individual  farmer 
must  go  through  the  following 
steps : 

Becoming 

LET’S  assume  that  after  much 
^ thought  and  consideration,  you 
believe  you  will  obtain  financial  and 
service  benefits  by  ginning  your 
cotton  cooperatively.  If  there  is  a 
local  co-op  near,  you  may  want  to 
join  that.  If  there  is  no  co-op  gin 
near  you,  and  enough  of  your  neigh- 
bors are  also  interested,  you  may 
want  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of 
helping  organize  a new  one. 

Whether  you  join  a local  associa- 
tion or  help  form  a new  one,  you 
should  be  able  to  meet  two  general 
requirements:  (1)  be  willing  and 
able  to  invest  money  in  the  organi- 
zation, and  (2)  be  willing  to  join 
in  a firm  contract  with  other  cotton 
producers  to  gin  your  cotton  at  a 
cooperative  gin. 

Before  going  into  how  to  become 
a member,  it  is  important  to  know 
what  a cooperative  is  and  what 
membership  involves. 

What  !s  a Cooperative? 

An  agricultural  cooperative  is  a 
voluntary  organization  of  farmers 
who  join  together  to  obtain  at  cost 
goods  and  services  needed  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  their 
products.  Other  common  forms  of 
business  organization  are  individ- 
ual proprietorship,  partnership, 
and  corporation. 

The  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  a cooperative  enterprise  are 
democratic  control  by  members, 
limited  returns  on  capital  invest- 


1.  Become  a member. 

2.  Help  finance  the  cooperative. 

3.  Help  run  the  cooperative. 

4.  Help  solve  cooperative  prob- 
lems. 

a Member 

ment,  and  distribution  of  savings 
over  the  cost  of  doing  business  to 
members  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  individual  use  of  its  services. 

The  basic  Federal  cooperative 
law  permitting  farmers  to  organize 
cooperative  associations  for  their 
mutual  benefit  is  the  Capper-Yol- 
stead  Act  of  1922.  A cooperative 
also  must  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  the  State  law  under  which  it  is 
incorporated. 

Farmers  form  cooperatives  to 
market  their  products  and  obtain 
supplies  and  other  services  they 
need  in  their  farm  operations. 
Their  ultimate  objective  is  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  better  and 
more  economical  services,  such  as 
marketing  or  ginning,  than  they 
can  obtain  elsewhere,  or  with  serv- 
ices that  are  not  otherwise  available. 
In  the  case  of  cooperative  gins,  the 
objective  is  to  increase  members’ 
total  returns  through  savings  in 
ginning  services,  in  handling  farm 
supplies,  and  in  obtaining  mill 
prices  for  cottonseed. 

Any  economic  gain  that  accrues 
to  a cooperative  above  operating 
expenses  represents  undistributed 
savings  to  members.  At  the  end  of 
the  accounting  year,  savings  are 
distributed  to  members  in  propor- 
tion to  their  patronage  and  in 
accord  with  a pre-existing  contract 
requiring  that  the  distribution  be 
made.  The  distribution  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  some  form  of  capital 
equity  or  debt  obligation. 
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Sizing  Up  the  Local  Co-op 

As  a cotton  farmer,  you  should 
consider  many  points  before  joining 
a local  association.  After  all,  you 
would  carefully  investigate  the  pros 
and  cons  of  investing  in  a new  trac- 
tor or  picker.  Becoming  a member 
of  a cooperative  gin  is  basically  a 
similar  undertaking. 

In  sizing  up  a local  cooperative, 
you  should  certainly  take  a long 
look  around  the  gin  itself.  A 
healthy,  well-run  association  creates 
an  atmosphere  of  well  being. 

While  you  may  know  the  man- 
ager well,  it  would  pay  to  visit  sev- 
eral members  and  determine  their 
feelings  about  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  gin.  A good  man- 
ager, more  often  than  not,  is  vital 
to  a successful  operation. 


Furthermore,  you'll  need  to  know 
whether  the  directors  understand 
and  honor  their  responsibilities.  A 
chat  with  several  directors  may  soon 
help  determine  whether  capable  and 
properl}^  qualified  men  are  being 
elected  to  these  important  positions. 

You  should  examine  membership 
relations  which  are  also  very  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  a coopera- 
tive. Members  should  be  informed 
on  general  cooperative  principles, 
practices,  and  responsibilities,  as 
well  as  on  actual  benefits  from  using 
this  particular  gin.  This  takes  a 
strong  program  for  membershi]) 
education  and  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  co-op. 

Finally,  you'll  need  to  look  for 
sound  operating  policies  and  a 
strong  financial  condition.  With- 
out these,  a co-op  cannot  succeed. 
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Joining  a Co-op 

Becoming  a full-fledged  member 
of  a co-op  gin,  with  the  right  to  vote 
at  meetings  and  serve  on  the  board 
of  directors,  requires  the  ownership 
of  at  least  one  share  of  stock  in  a 
capital  stock  organization,  or  a 
membership  in  a nonstock  associa- 
tion. Some  co-op  gins  also  require 
each  member  to  sign  an  agreement 
to  gin  all  their  cotton  at  the  co-op. 

Most  co-ops  will  take  in  new 
members  to  increase  volume  and 
lower  their  unit  costs.  A common 
practice  is  to  allow  a new  member 
to  ‘‘gin  out”  a share  of  stock — that 
is,  the  new  member’s  share  of  any 
patronage  refunds  will  first  be  ap- 
plied to  his  membership  in  the  or- 
ganization. 

Getting  a Co-op  Started 

Joining  a local  association  may  be 
the  easiest  way  to  become  a member. 
But  if  there  is  no  cooperative  in 
your  community,  you  may  face  the 
problem  of  helping  form  a new  one. 

In  forming  a new  cooperative  gin, 
probably  the  most  important  cri- 
terion, other  than  economic  need  for 
the  organization,  is  the  volume  of 
cotton  available  for  ginning  in  the 
area.  In  other  words,  is  your  pro- 
duction along  with  that  of  other 
interested  farmers  large  enough  to 
operate  a gin  ? And  second,  can  you 
furnish  the  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired to  purchase  and  operate  a 
gin? 

If  you  can  meet  these  two  require- 
ments, the  matter  of  legally  organ- 
izing a cooperative  can  usually  be 
accomplished. 

It  is,  of  course,  advisable  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  fully  with  your 
county  agent  or  marketing  specialist 
at  the  State  agricultural  college.  A 
visit  to  other  nearby  cooperative 


gins  would  also  be  useful. 

The  first  step  in  organizing  your 
co-op  is  to  prepare  an  organiza- 
tional agreement  and  to  obtain 
enough  signatures  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate volume.  When  this  is  done, 
you  are  ready  for  incorporation — ■ 
that  is,  ready  for  obtaining  author- 
ity under  the  State  cooperative  law 
to  operate  a business  in  the  co-op’s 
own  name  as  distinct  from  the 
farmers  who  own  it. 

You  should  have  a competent  at- 
torney to  help  incorporate.  He  will 
prepare  an  application  signed  by 
the  incorporators  to  be  sent  to  the 
proper  State  official. 

When  this  application,  called  the 
articles  of  incorporation,  is  accepted 
and  approved  by  the  State,  the  co- 
operative is  legally  incorporated. 
It  has  legal  existence  separate  from 
its  members,  with  certain  rights  and 
powers  in  its  own  name.  The  farm- 
ers who  sign  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration are  charter  members. 

The  first  step  charter  members 
of  a cooperative  usually  take  after 
incorporation  is  to  hold  a meeting 
to  adopt  bylaws.  These  are  the 
rules  and  regulations  under  which 
the  organization  is  run.  Most  of 
the  States  have  statutes  that  re- 
quire a majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bership for  the  adoption  of  the 
co-op’s  bylaws. 

These  bylaws  generally  include, 
among  other  things,  requirements 
for  membership  and  voting  rights, 
responsibilities  of  members,  rules 
for  conducting  meetings,  duties  and 
qualifications  of  directors  and  of- 
ficers, method  of  distribution  of  net 
margins,  and  provision  for  amend- 
ments to  the  bylaws.  Your  State 
agricultural  college  and  a compe- 
tent attorney  can  help  you  develop 
desirable  provisions. 
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The  adoption  of  bylaws  and  elec-  eral  desires  and  needs  of  the 
tion  of  a board  of  directors  relieves  cooperative  as  a whole.  This  can 

members  of  direct  control  and  man-  best  be  done  by  an  informed  and 

agement  responsibilities.  However,  active  membership.  Otherwise, 
it  is  up  to  the  members  to  select  policy  making  and  control  may  fall 

competent  directors  and  to  con-  into  the  hands  of  a relatively  few 

tinually  inform  them  as  to  tlie  gen-  or  even  a single  person. 

Helping  Finance  the  Cooperative 


TO  become  a member  of  a cooper- 
ative, you  must  invest  time, 
effort,  and  money.  Of  these,  prob- 
ably the  most  important  to  you  at 
any  one  moment  is  money.  When 
you  buy  a tractor  you  expect  to  pay 
for  it.  Similarly,  when  you  join  a 
co-op  gin  or  help  form  a new  one, 
you  will  have  to  invest  some  money 
in  the  organization. 

A cooperative  gin  is  composed  of 
a number  of  farmers  like  yourself, 
and  is  operated  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  all.  An  initial  sum  of  money 
is  required  for  the  purchase  of 
capital  stock  or  membership  certifi- 
cates. Aside  from  this,  the  amount 
of  investment  is  approximately  in 
proportion  to  your  share  of  the 
total  patronage,  usually  based  on 
the  number  of  bales  you  gin. 

Raising  Initial  Capital 

A major  task  in  financing  a co-op 
gin  is  raising  the  original  capital  to 
buy  the  plant  and  equipment.  This 
includes  a considerable  amount  of 
cash,  probably  50  to  60  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  fixed  assets 

^ The  12  district  banks  and  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  comprise  one  unit  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Farm  Credit  System  supervised  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  The 
banks  were  established  in  1938  to  pro- 
vide a permanent  source  of  creclit,  on  a 
sound  basis,  for  farmer  cooperatives  en- 
gaged in  marketing  farm  products,  pur- 
chasing farm  supplies,  and  furnishing 
farm  business  services. 


(land,  buildings,  and  equipment), 
and  a loan  to  cover  the  balance  of 
the  purchase.  If  the  operation  ap- 
pears sound,  the  loan  usually  can 
be  obtained  from  one  of  the  12  dis- 
trict banks  for  cooperatives,^  super- 
vised by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, or  from  other  sources. 

The  initial  financing  is  sometimes 
difficult,  however,  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  gin  plants.  Even  sec- 
ondhand plants  can  be  high  in  cost, 
particularly  if  they  are  in  a good 
location  and  have  been  ginning  a 
large  volume  of  cotton.  The  cost  of 
new  gin  plants  in  1958  ranged  from 
around  $200,000  to  over  $300,000, 
depending  on  location,  number  of 
stands,  type  of  building,  kind  of 
power,  and  auxiliary  equipment 
desired. 

There  is  no  set  ratio  between 
membership  investment  and  the 
amount  of  borrowed  capital  in  buy- 
ing a gin.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933  limits  the  amount  that  a bank 
for  cooperatives  may  loan  on  fixed 
assets  to  60  percent  of  the  bank’s 
appraisal  of  the  security  offered. 
This  is  a sound  restriction. 

It  is  advisable,  however,  that  your 
cooperative  plan  to  finance  a larger 
])roportion  of  its  facilities  from  its 
own  funds.  Because  of  inflationary 
factors  and  the  rather  high  rate  of 
obsolescence  of  gins,  facility  loans 
by  the  banks  generally  have  been  in 
the  range  of  40  to  50  percent  of  the 
appraised  value.  Thus  the  bank  for 
cooperatives  probably  would  loan 
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around  $100,000  to  $125,000  on  a 
plant  appraised  at  $250,000,  pro- 
vided the  members  raise  the  initial 
amount.  The  association  would 
have  to  qualify  as  a borrower  and 
meet  certain  other  loan  require- 
ments of  the  bank  too. 

Subscription  of  funds  to  the 
original  capital  should  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  volume  of  cotton  you 
plan  to  gin.  If  the  association  ex- 
pects to  gin  an  average  volume  of 
4,000  bales  of  cotton  a year,  you 
probably  would  be  expected  to  sub- 
scribe at  the  rate  of  $25  to  $30  a bale 
on  your  average  annual  production. 
This  is  a reasonable  approach  as 
your  share  of  the  gin’s  savings  will 
be  refunded  to  you  on  the  basis  of 
your  patronage.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  the  investment  be  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  make  you  aware  of  your 
financial  stake  in  the  organization. 

In  addition  to  a facility  loan, 
your  cooperative  may  also  want  to 
borrow  some  additional  money  to 
help  meet  operational  expenses. 
Operating  capital  loans  are  gener- 
ally short  or  medium  term  loans. 
These  loans  may  be  secured  or  un- 
secured depending  on  the  circum- 
stances involved. 

Repaying  Borrowed  Capital 

The  problem  of  obtaining  money 
to  repay  the  facility  loan  can  often 
be  solved  on  a basis  similar  to  that 
used  to  obtain  original  capital. 
Thahis,  you  make  a small  additional 
investment  in  capital  each  time  you 
gin  a bale  of  cotton.  Another 
method  is  to  repay  the  loan  out  of 
annual  savings  of  the  gin. 

Under  the  first  method  you  would 
be  required  to  pay  the  co-op  $5,  for 
example,  on  each  bale  of  cotton  you 
gin.  Often  this  sum  can  be  de- 
ducted from  any  amount  due  you  on 


cottonseed.  The  money  you  receive 
from  cottonseed  may  be  more  than 
the  total  cost  of  ginning  and  baling. 
In  fact,  farmers  generally  expect 
their  return  on  cottonseed  to  pay  at 
least  the  cost  of  these  services. 

The  additional  money  you  pay  in 
this  manner  is  not  a cost  or  expense 
to  you,  but  a further  capital  invest- 
ment in  your  gin.  At  the  end  of 
each  season  the  association  issues 
you  stock  or  some  other  evidence 
showing  the  total  amount  of  capital 
you  have  furnished  in  this  manner. 
The  money  thus  invested  by  each 
member  during  the  ginning  season 
may  then  be  used  to  pay  off  the 
money  which  the  co-op  borrowed  to 
buy  the  plant.  When  the  total  debt 
is  paid,  each  member  has  invested 
in  the  capital  of  his  cooperative  in 
l^roportion  to  his  use  of  the  facili- 
ties. 

This  method  of  obtaining  capital 
is  often  continued  after  the  indebt- 
edness on  the  gin  is  paid  off.  The 
money  from  this  continuous  source 
can  then  be  used  to  “buy  in,”  or 
retire,  the  capital  furnished 
through  earlier  contributions. 

The  other  method  used  by  gins 
to  pay  off  their  original  indebted- 
ness is  to  retain  a part  of  the  net 
savings  from  operations  to  provide 
capital.  Money  obtained  this  way 
is  applied  to  the  loan  principal  pe- 
riodically until  the  original  indebt- 
edness is  paid  off. 

Patronage  refunds  so  retained 
are  usually  evidenced  in  the  form 
of  capital  equities.  They  include 
such  forms  as  stock  certificates, 
book  credits,  or  revolving  fund  cer- 
tificates. Funds  accumulated  in 
this  manner  by  the  gin  may  be  used 
to  redeem  the  oldest  outstanding 
stock,  thereby  revolving  capital 
stock  equities  of  the  members. 
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Thus,  in  both  methods  accumu- 
lated amounts  may  be  handled  on 
a revolving  fiund  basis.  This  per- 
mits your  capital  equity  amounts  to 
be  returned  to  you  periodically. 

The  most  important  feature  of 
a revolving  plan  is  that  it  keeps  the 
invested  capital  in  the  hands  of 
active  users  of  the  gin,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  bales  they  gin. 
This  includes  new  members  for  they 
must  furnish  their  share  of  the 
capital  too.  When  a member  ceases 
to  patronize  the  gin,  his  investment 
is  retired  in  a systematic,  orderly 
fashion  without  disturbing  the 
financial  condition  of  the  associa- 
tion. In  this  way  the  revolving 
capital  plan  tends  to  maintain  your 
interest  in  the  services  of  the  associ- 
ation rather  than  in  the  amount  of 
dividends  received  on  invested  capi- 
tal. In  co-ops,  dividends  are  usual- 
ly limited  by  State  statutes. 

Need  for  Reserves 

It  is  up  to  you  and  the  other  mem- 
bers, through  your  directors,  to  see 
that  the  co-op  maintains  an  ade- 
quate capital  reserve.  The  coopera- 
tive laws  of  several  States  specifi- 
cally require  reserve  funds.  A cer- 
tain portion  of  the  net  savings  from 
each  year’s  business,  usually  about 


10  percent,  is  set  aside  before  any 
dividends  on  ca])ital  can  be  dechu*ed 
or  patronage  refunds  allocated. 
This  is  continued  until  the  reserve 
equals  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
outstanding  stock. 

Capital  reserves  often  enable  a 
cooperative  to  withstand  financial 
emergencies  or  generally  poor  years 
without  affecting  revolving  fund 
certificates  or  stock  certificates. 
Such  reserves  may  be  “allocated,” 
meaning  both  apportionment  on  the 
books  and  notification  by  the  as- 
sociation to  j)atrons  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Internal 
Eevenue  Service.  Unless  so  allo- 
cated, the  association  is  subject  to 
Federal  income  taxation  on  them. 
When  allocated,  however,  these  re- 
serves become  a capital  equity  item 
rather  than  a reserve  of  association 
funds. 

In  financing  a cooperative  gin,  it 
is  important  for  members  to  keep 
in  mind  the  underlying  reasons  for 
organizing — to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible ginning  services  at  cost  and 
higher  returns  for  seed.  To  do  this, 
your  co-op  should  shape  its  financial 
policies  to  minimize  the  idea  of  re- 
turns on  investment.  As  a member, 
you  should  expect  to  gain  advan- 
tages and  benefits  from  your  gin  in 
proportion  to  the  use  you  make  of  it. 


Helping  Run  the  Cooperative 


YOUK  co-op  gin  deserves  your 
constant  scrutiny  and  care. 
You  can  do  this  best  by  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  co- 
operative and  helping  direct  its 
policies. 

Actually,  a strong  spirit  of  coop- 
erativeness, a willingness  to  assume 
responsibilities,  and  a ])roper  inter- 
play of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing among  members,  directors,  man- 
agement, and  employees  are  all 


essential  to  continuing  success  in 
any  cooperative  undertaking. 

In  the  long  run,  though,  a cooper- 
ative has  little  chance  of  success 
without  the  wholehearted  support 
from  you  and  the  other  members. 
It  is,  of  course,  vital  that  you  de- 
liver your  cotton  to  the  association 
for  ginning.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  you  participate  actively  in 
the  affairs  of  the  association.  It  is 
not  enough  just  to  recognize  your 
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responsibilities ; you  must  live  up  to 
them.  As  part  owner  of  a large  and 
expensive  plant  and  its  machinery, 
you  should  see  that  these  facilities 
function  properly  and  to  their  full- 
est potential. 

Your  Co-op  Is  Your  Business 

Since  your  co-op  gin  is  literally 
your  business,  the  financial  position 
of  the  association  is  of  primary  im- 
portance to  you.  A co-op  gin  can- 
not operate  for  long  if  it  loses 
money.  It  is  up  to  the  members  to 
see  that  the  directors  and  employees 
make  full  use  of  the  annual  audit. 
You  should  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  financial  state- 
ments of  your  cooperative  and  be 
able  to  make  an  intelligent  appraisal 
of  their  contents. 

To  assist  you  in  appraising  the 


financial  position  of  the  coopera- 
tive, your  manager  may  wish  to  pre- 
pare simplified  financial  statements 
for  distribution  to  members  (see 
appendix  for  suggested  forms) . 

Members  of  co-op  gins  often  at- 
tempt to  interpret  the  operations  of 
their  association  in  terms  of  cash 
receipts  and  cash  disbursements. 
However,  this  interpretation  will 
not  explain  either  the  savings  or  the 
expenses  of  a co-op  gin.  Cash  com- 
ing into  the  co-op  is  not  necessarily 
savings,  nor  is  expenditure  of  cash 
always  expenses. 

Moreover,  your  co-op  may  realize 
savings  without  receipt  of  cash  and 
may  incur  expenses  without  paying- 
out  cash.  The  savings  of  a coopera- 
tive may  show  up  in  its  current 
financial  statement  as  a greater  in- 
crease in  assets  than  in  liabilities, 
or  in  a greater  decrease  in  liabilities. 


An  adequate  bookkeeping  and  accounting  system  is  an  important  aid  to  management.  Book- 
keeping schools,  like  the  one  above,  as  well  as  management  short  courses,  are  available  to  gin 
personnel  in  most  States. 
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Thus,  you  cannot  determine  the 
amount  of  patronage  refunds  to  be 
distributed  ah  the  end  of  each  year 
solely  by  the  amount  of  cash  on 
hand  without  resulting  in  inequities 
between  patrons.  Your  co-op 
should  distribute  refunds  on  the 
basis  of  the  net  savings  it  has  made. 
If  cash  funds  are  not  available  for 
this  purpose,  the  co-op  may  pay 
patronage  refunds  by  issuing  pa- 
trons additional  stock  or  other  cer- 
tificates, or  by  setting  up  credits  to 
their  capital  accounts. 

Services,  Rates,  and  Policies 

Ginning  services,  ginning  rates 
and  prices  for  cottonseed,  and  gen- 
eral operating  policies  are  impor- 
tant in  the  operation  of  your  busi- 
ness. 

Besides  ginning  and  baling,  gin 
services  may  include  the  following : 
storing,  cleaning,  and  drying  seed 
cotton;  temporary  storing  of  bale 
cotton ; insuring  seed  cotton,  cotton- 
seed, and  bale  cotton  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  gin;  sampling;  and 
transporting  bales  of  cotton  to 
nearby  warehouses,  compresses,  or 
public  cotton  yards.  Your  gin  may 
also  provide  you  with  production 
and  marketing  information. 

Co-op  gins  usually  charge  pre- 
vailing rates  for  ginning  and  for 
bagging  and  ties.  F urthermore,  the 
prices  they  pay  growers  for  cotton- 
seed are  usually  competitive  for  the 
area.  These  cottonseed  prices  are 
commonly  based  on  quotations  for 
100  grade  cottonseed  at  nearby  oil 
mills.  If  farm  supplies  are  handled 
too,  this  general  policy  with  regard 
to  prices  is  again  followed. 

As  a member  of  a cooperative  gin, 
you  should  not  be  overly  concerned 
with  ginning  charges  or  initial 
prices  for  seed  as  such,  as  these 


merely  constitute  preliminary 
transactions  before  final  settlement. 
Any  savings  that  your  gin  has  been 
able  to  effect  on  the  year’s  operation 
is  returned  to  each  grower  accord- 
ing to  his  patronage.  This  means 
that  you  get  your  cotton  ginned  at 
cost  and  receive  oil  mill  prices  for 
your  seed  less  handling  costs.  Also, 
the  cooperative  gin  is  often  able  to 
do  a better  job  of  ginning  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  the  inherent 
grade  and  staple  of  the  cotton. 

Your  co-op  gin's  main  interest  is 
to  properly  gin  your  cotton  so  that 
it  will  bring  you  the  greatest  net 
returns.  Savings  per  bale  ginned 
is  more  important  to  the  co-op  mem- 
ber than  the  total  dollar  income  of 
the  association  as  a whole.  It  is 
generally  preferable  for  a co-op  gin 
to  have  a total  net  savings  of  $21,000 
on  4,000  bales  than  $27,500  on  5,000 
bales.  This  is  because  the  4,000  bale 
volume  would  provide  the  farmer 
patron  $6  for  every  bale  he  ginned 
compared  with  $5.50  at  the  larger 
volume.  Insufficient  volume  rather 
than  too  great  a volume,  however,  is 
usually  the  problem  of  most  gins. 

Above  a certain  volume,  ginning 
costs  per  bale  do  not  decline  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  volume. 
This  is  fundamental  and  should  be 
kept  in  mind  by  those  directly  re- 
sponsible for  determining  the  co- 
operative's course  of  action. 

Ginning  expense  per  bale  is  an- 
other criterion  in  determining  a 
gin’s  performance  and  represents 
the  ultimate  cost  to  you  after  you 
have  received  your  patronage  divi- 
dend. It  is  one  measure  of  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  coo]:>erative. 

Kegardless  of  the  ginning  rate 
charged,  the  gin  should  kee])  its  unit 
ex])enses  low  without  sacrificing  a 
quality  job  of  ginning.  Economical 
operations  rather  than  a high  in- 
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Members  of  a coopera- 
tive have  a direct  voice 
in  management  through  their 
selection  of  members  to  the  board 
and  their  approval  of  basic  policies. 


come  from  ginnino'  charges  is  a 
good  test  of  an  effective  co-op. 

Speed  in  handling  members’  seed 
cotton,  without  sacrificing  quality, 
is  also  an  imj^ortant  consideration 
of  gins.  This  is  particular!}^  true  in 
those  areas  where  adverse  harvest- 
ing conditions  frequently  lower  the 
grade  of  cotton. 

Management  Responsibilities 

Effective  management  of  your  co- 
operative is  dependent  on  the  com- 
bined abilities  of  the  board  of 
directors,  the  manager,  and  other 
supervisory  employees.  Members 
have  a direct  voice  in  management 
through  their  selection  of  members 
to  the  board  and  their  approval  of 
basic  policies.  A close,  harmonious 
Avorking  relationship  among  all 
three  segments  will  greatly  advance 
the  goals  of  the  association. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  your  cooperative  is 
to  proAude  members  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  control  of  the  as- 
sociation. It  is  a legal  requirement. 

Some  of  the  more  basic  duties  of 
members  at  your  annual  meetings  is 


to  elect  directors,  receive  and  pass 
upon  the  reports  of  your  directors 
and  manager,  contribute  comments 
and  suggestions  on  the  conduct  of 
the  business,  and  Amte  on  byhiAv 
changes,  resolutions,  and  matters  of 
policy. 

In  electing  your  board  of  direc- 
tors you  must  keep  in  mind  that 
these  are  not  honorary  posts  but 
positions  of  great  res])onsibility 
and  control.  Therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  elect  men  Avho  have  the  abil- 
ity, the  time,  and  the  desire  to  dis- 
charge these  responsibilities  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  entire  member- 
ship. 

The  primary  function  of  the 
board  of  directors  is  to  establish 
policies.  It  is  their  duty  to  control 
and  direct  the  aff'airs  of  the  associa- 
tion in  accordance  Avith  the  policies 
agreed  upon  by  the  members.  The 
board  possesses  all  the  corporate 
poAA^ers  of  the  association  not  spe- 
cifically reserved  to  the  members. 

A broad  outline  of  the  major  re- 
sponsibilities of  your  board  of  di- 
rectors includes:  (1)  selecting  the 
manager,  (2)  formulating  policies, 
(3)  checking  to  see  that  the  policies 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  to  control  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  association. 


are  being  followed,  (4)  evaluating 
the  results  obtained  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  policies  adopted,  (5) 
maintaining  an  adequate  bookkeep- 
ing and  accounting  system  and  pro- 
viding for  its  regular  examination 
by  competent  outside  auditors,  and 
(6)  presenting  to  the  members  at 
stated  periods  a statement  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

AMiile  the  board  of  directors’ 
function  is  legislative  in  nature,  the 
manager’s  role  is  executive.  It  is 
his  duty  to  carry  out  or  execute  the 
policies  of  the  cooperative.  In  this 
regard  his  job  is  twofold:  (1) 

management  of  the  ginning  proc- 
esses and  related  activities  and  (2) 
management  of  employees. 

To  gain  the  utmost  from  the 
resources  at  his  command,  the  man- 
ager should  be  a technician,  a 
businessman,  and  a leader  of  men. 
He  should  be  sympathetic  to  coop- 
eratives principles  and  ideals  if  he 
is  going  to  inspire  membership  loy- 
alty and  confidence  in  the  associa- 
tion so  often  lacking  in  those 
cooperatives  that  never  make  the 


grade.  In  addition,  mutual  confi- 
dence and  respect  between  the  man- 
ager and  the  board  of  directors  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  business. 
Members  of  the  board  should  not 
try  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  man- 
ager, nor  should  the  manager  try 
to  dictate  the  policies  of  the  co- 
operative. 

In  the  last  anal3^sis,  however,  the 
members  of  the  cooperative  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  character  of  the 
organization,  its  management,  and 
its  policies.  In  the  right  environ- 
ment, a well-directed,  ])roperl}" 
managed  cooperative  gin  will  be 
able  to  render  yon  substantial 
economic  services.  A looseU^  co- 
ordinated, inefficient  operation  mav 
result  in  a considerable  loss  in  ^mnr 
investment. 

Keeping  Informed 

A major  problem  confronting 
members  of  co-op  gins  is  that  of 
keeping  fnll\^  informed  of  the  ob- 
jectives, possibilities,  and  limita- 
tions of  a coo])erative.  In  other 
words,  jmu  must  understand  your 
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cooperative  and  the  principles  of 
cooperation.  With  this  informa- 
tion yon  will  obtain  the  maximnm 
benefits  from  yonr  association ; and 
yon  will  be  in  a position  to  answer 
much  of  the  current  criticism  of  co- 
operatives by  persons  less  adequate- 
ly informed.  Even  more  important 
you  will  be  able  to  justify  and  inter- 
pret the  cooperative  way  of  doing 
business  to  yourself. 

One  of  the  best  ways  for  you  to 
keep  informed  is  to  attend  all  your 
annual  and  special  membership 
meetings.  You  can  learn  much 
there.  Listen  carefully  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  business  statements  and 
the  reports  given  by  the  manager 
and  the  board  of  directors.  If  you 
have  any  questions  in  regard  to  the 
statements  or  reports,  make  them 
known.  Active  participation  in  the 
meeting  by  all  members  of  the  fam- 
ily should  be  strongly  encouraged. 

Your  co-op  may  also  issue  a mem- 
bership publication.  Lead  it.  If  it 
contains  business  information  re- 
garding your  gin's  operation,  study 


it.  Your  co-op  may  also  be  affiliated 
with  a regional  association  which 
issues  information  on  cooperatives. 
Your  county  agent  or  State  agricul- 
tural colleges  are  sources  of  regular 
information  and  reports  concerning 
current  research  and  experiences  of 
successful  cooperatives. 

Eeach  the  young  people.  En- 
courage them  to  attend  your  meet- 
ings. Help  them  understand  the 
operation  of  your  gin  and  the  basic 
principles  and  benefits  of  coopera- 
tive action.  In  this  way  you  will 
help  to  strengthen  your  co-op’s 
future,  and  will  learn  much  in  the 
process  yourself. 

The  value  of  an  active,  well-in- 
formed membership  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  greater  responsibil- 
ity to  achieve  this  end  is  upon  you, 
the  member,  as  you  are  the  one  who 
stands  to  benefit.  It  is  your  busi- 
ness. By  keeping  abreast  of  the 
needs  and  goals  of  your  gin, 
Avhether  as  a member  or  as  a direc- 
tor, you  can  help  your  cooperative 
make  the  most  of  its  opportunities. 


Helping  Solve  Cooperative  Problems 


YOUK  co-op  will  always  have 
problems.  As  farmers  must 
change  their  operations,  coopera- 
tives must  also  change  with  them. 
Cooperatives  often  find  they  need 
to  add  other  services.  And  they 
may  need  to  adjust  to  keep  pace  with 
rapid  technical  progress  and  other 
changes  affecting  farming  condi- 
tions. 

Adding  New  Services 

Let  us  consider  adding  new  serv- 
ices first.  Your  co-op  gin  may  be 
able  to  perform  many  services  for 
you  other  than  ginning  your  cotton 
and  selling  your  seed. 


Joining  a Co-op  Oil  Mill 

By  becoming  a member  of  a co- 
operative oil  mill,  for  example,  you 
may  get  additional  savings  on  your 
seed. 

The  gin  delivers  seed  to  the  co-op 
mill  for  crushing  and  processing. 
The  savings  the  mill  makes  on  its 
operations  and  sales  of  cottonseed 
oil,  meal,  linters,  and  hulls  during 
the  year  go  back  to  each  gin  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  and  grade 
of  seed  it  delivers  for  crushing. 
The  additional  savings  obtained  by 
the  gin  in  this  manner  are  in  turn 
passed  on  to  the  grower. 

In  effect,  you  would  be  extending 
your  operations  from  the  farm  to 
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Co-op  gins  get  additional  savings  on  cottonseed  by  delivering  their  seed  to  a cooperative  oil  mill. 


the  gin  and  then  to  the  cottonseed 
oil  mill.  This  would  probably  in- 
volve additional  investments  on 
your  part.  You  should  also  be  will- 
ing to  assume  whatever  risks  might 
be  involved  in  running  a cottonseed 
oil  mill,  just  as  you  had  already  as- 
sumed those  responsibilities  and 
risks  in  your  gin.  Your  decision 
would,  quite  naturally,  be  based  on 
the  fact  that  you  would  expect 
added  net  returns  and  better  service 
by  moving  on  to  another  stage  in 
the  preparation  of  your  crop  for 
market. 

Gin  membership  in  co-op  oil  mills 
represents  a growing  phase  of  verti- 
cal integration  in  the  cotton  indus- 
try. Seventeen  co-op  mills  were 
operating  in  1059.  They  served, 
either  directly  or  through  member 
gins,  an  estimated  50,000  farmers. 
The  federated  type  of  mill,  or  one 
with  memberships  made  u])  entirely 
of  co-op  gins,  represented  the  most 
common  form  of  organization. 

Helping  Market  Cotton 

Your  gin  may  also  help  you  mar- 
ket your  cotton.  ^lany  co-op  gins 
act  as  agents  or  local  representatives 
for  a State  or  regional  cotton  mar- 


keting association.  Many  farmers 
find  this  a convenient  way  to  dispose 
of  their  crop. 

In  many  instances,  a substantial 
portion  of  the  farm  members  are 
also  members  of  a local  coo])erative 
cotton  marketing  association,  and 
find  this  a profitable  method  of 
handling  their  cotton. 

At  one  time  many  co-op  gins 
bought  their  members’  cotton  out- 
right at  competitive  prices.  This 
price  was  frequently  more  than  the 
market  justified.  As  a result,  gins 
often  lost  considerable  money  on 
such  an  operation.  ^lost  gins  now 
consider  tliis  practice  of  taking  title 
to  the  cotton  as  too  risky. 

Handling  Supplies 

iNIany  co-op  gins  take  on  multi- 
purpose activities,  handling  the 
production  siq)plies  needed  for 
growing  cotton  and  other  crops  and 
for  general  farming.  Seed,  feed, 
insecticides,  feitilizer,  and  petro- 
leum products  are  the  most  common 
items  handled.  Co-ops  buy  these 
sup])lies  ill  wholesale  quantities  and 
usually  sell  to  farmers  at  j)revailing 
prices.  Farmers  then  receive  re- 
funds on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
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In  recent  years,  producers  have  shifted  to  ma- 
chine harvesting  for  about  one-third  of  the 
cotton  produced  in  the  United  States. 

business  transacted  ^yitll  the  co-op. 

In  addition  to  considerable  sav- 
ings to  members,  purchasing  activi- 
ties of  this  nature  enable  a co-o]:>  gin 
to  give  its  manager,  and  sometimes 
one  or  two  other  key  personnel,  em- 
ployment throughont  the  year.  The 
co-op  can  usually  obtain  a better 
manager  under  these  conditions. 

By  s p r e a d i n g its  services 
throughout  the  year,  tlie  co-op  gin 
can  also  cut  down  on  overhead  costs 
for  office  facilities  as  well  as  for 
personnel. 

Another  advantage  of  handling 
farm  supplies  is  that  the  co-op  can 
keep  in  touch  with  its  members 
throughout  the  year  instead  of  just 
I or  5 months  during  the  ginning 
season.  A co-op  gin  that  does  not 
engage  in  sidelines  is  practically 
dormant  more  than  half  the  time. 

Adapting  to  Changing 
Conditions 

Larger  farm  operations,  mecha- 
nized harvesting  practices,  and 


technological  progress  in  gin  engi- 
neering have  brought  about  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  ginning  indus- 
try in  a relatively  short  period  of 
time.  These  have  resulted  in  a sub- 
stantial reduction  in  total  number 
of  gin  plants  in  operation  and  a 
rapidly  increasing  use  of  major 
auxiliary  gin  equipment. 

Most  of  the  supplementary  equip- 
ment in  use  today,  such  as  seed  cot- 
ton dryers,  lint  cleaners,  bur 
machines,  stick  and  green  leaf 
machines,  and  green  boll  traps,  was 
either  not  developed  or  not  avail- 
able until  the  latter  part  of  the 
19I0’s.  Even  with  the  substantial 
reduction  in  the  number  of  gin 
plants,  however,  available  gin  ca- 
pacity in  most  cotton  producing 
areas,  except  in  the  West,  far  ex- 
ceeds the  volume  of  cotton  pro- 
duced. 

Co-op  gins,  as  any  other  kind  of 
machinery,  need  a certain  volume  to 
operate  efficiently.  You  should 
therefore  consider  whether  your  gin 
is  operating  most  effectively.  In 
some  areas,  for  example,  two  small 
gins  can  combine  into  one  associa- 
tion. Their  combined  volume  and 
the  subsequent  smaller  overhead 
expense  usually  results  in  better  re- 
turns and  services  for  the  members. 

The  need  for  a larger  volume  of 
seed  cotton  and  greater  efficiency  in 
operation  are  only  two  of  the  many 
problems  confronting  your  coopera- 
tives today.  Farm  units  are  grow- 
ing larger  and  farmers  are  chang- 
ing their  methods  of  operation  to 
meet  new  needs.  Cooperatives  too 
must  be  ready  and  willing  to  make 
whatever  changes  that  may  be  nec- 
essary to  continue  to  promote  the 
economic  well-being  of  their  mem- 
bers. 
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Some  Questions  on  Your  Cooperative  Cotton  Gin 


1.  How  many  members  does  your 
co-op  gin  have?  How  many 
patrons?  How  many  patrons 
are  not  members  ? 

2.  How  is  membership  acquired? 
How  is  it  terminated?  What 
plan  is  followed  to  make  mem- 
bers of  new  patrons  ? 

3.  Do  the  youth  of  the  farm  com- 
munity take  an  interest  in  the 
co-op  gin  ? Is  any  special  effort 
made  to  inform  them  of  the 
principles  of  cooperative  ac- 
tion ? 

4.  Under  what  plan  do  members 
contribute  capital  ? Has 
money  been  borrowed  from  out- 
side investors?  What  provi- 
sion is  made  to  pay  off'  debts 
with  membership  capital? 

5.  Are  members  given  credit  for 
capital  contributed  through 
earnings  retained  in  the  busi- 
ness ? In  what  way  is  this 
done  ? 


6.  Would  you  be  willing  for  your 
gin  to  deduct  $4  or  $5  a bale  for 
capital  purposes  from  your  seed 
check  each  time  you  ginned  a 
bale  ? 

7.  Do  you  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  your  co-op?  Do  you 
help  select  competent  direc- 
tors ? 

8.  Could  your  gin  handle  a larger 
volume  to  advantage?  Have 
you  told  your  neighbors,  who 
are  not  members,  of  the  benefits 
you  have  received  from  your 
gin  ? Have  you  told  them  how 
you  as  a member  help  to  con- 
trol the  affairs  of  the  gin? 

9.  Do  you  see  any  way  the  co-op 
gin  might  improve  its  operat- 
ing methods  ? IWiat  new  serv- 
ices might  be  added  to  the  bene- 
fit of  patrons  ? 

10.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you 
have  carefully  read  the  bylaws 
and  articles  of  incorporation  of 
your  association? 
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Appendix 

Simplified  Financial  Forms 

XYZ  Cooperative 
Anytown,  U.S.A. 

Statement  of  Financial  Condition 
April  30,  1959 

We  own  Current  Assets^  including  cash,  Bank  de- 
posits, Receivables  and  Inventories,  totaling $84,  000 

We  owe  Current  Liabilities  to  suppliers,  other  cred- 
itors, and  members  which  will  come  due  and  be 
paid  in  the  next  few  months,  totaling 47, 000 


The  difference  is  our  Net  Working  Capital $37, 000 

The  book  value  of  our  Fixed  Assets  (original  cost 
land,  buildings,  machinery,  less  depreciation  al- 
lowance) totals 154,  000 

We  owe  the  Cooperative  Bank  a note,  secured  by 
a mortgage  on  the  plant,  which  is  being  paid  off 
at  the  rate  of  $5,000  every  6 months — balance 
due 59,  000 


Our  Equity  in  our  fixed  assets  is,  therefore 95, 000 

We  have  Investments  consisting  of  stock  in  the  Bank  for  Co- 
operatives, and  in  other  cooperatives,  totaling 75,  000 

Our  Prepaid  Expenses^  including  insurance  and  utilities, 

totals 1, 000 


TOTAL  NET  ASSETS  OWNED 208,  000 


These  NET  ASSETS  are  represented  by  invest- 
ments of  members  and  other  patrons  in : 

Common  Stock 1,  000 

Preferred  Stock 130,  000 

Equity  Certificates 70,  000 

Contingency  Reserve  (undivided) 7,000 


Total  equities  of  members  and  patrons 208,  000 
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XYZ  Cooperative 
Anytown,  U.S.A. 

Combined  Operating  Statement — All  Departments 
Year  Ending  April  30,  1959 

Sales  and  Revenue 

Farm  supplies  bought  by  patrons $100,  000 

Sale  of  cottonseed  delivered  by  patrons 93,  000 

Ginning  and  wrapping  services  paid  for  by 

patrons 90,  000 

Patronage  refunds  and  dividends  received.  _ 15,  000 


Total  sales  and  revenue $298,  000 

Purchases^  Costs^  and  Exjyenses 

Cost  of  farm  supplies  sold  to  patrons 85,  000 

Paid  to  growers  for  cottonseed  as  ginned 83,  000 

Cost  of  bagging  and  ties  used 15,  000 

Total  operating  expenses 56,  000 

Interest  paid  on  borrowed  capital 3,  000 


Total  purchases,  costs,  and  expenses 242,  000 


T otal  Net  Savings  from  all  operations 56,  000 


Disposition  of  Net  Savings 

Patronage  refunds  distributed: 

In  cash 20,  000 

In  preferred  stock 15,  000 

In  equity  ceifificates 13,  000 


Total  patronage  refunds 48,  000 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock  at  4 percent 5,  000 

Added  to  contingency  reserve 2,  000 

Federal  income  tax  provided 1,  000 


T otal  disposition  of  net  savings 56,  000 
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XYZ  Cooperative 
Any  town,  U.S.A. 

Statement  of  Operations  and  Patronage  Kefunds  by  Departments 
Year  Ending  April  30,  1959 


Paid  by  growers  for  ginning  and 
wrapping 


Yet  cost  of  ginning  to  patrons 

Cottonseed 

Paid  grower  for  seed  as  ginned- 
Plus  patronage  refund  on  seed 

Net  sales  returns  to  patrons 

Farm  Supplies 

Paid  by  growers  for  supplies  pur- 
chased   

Less  patronage  refmid  on  supplies. 

Net  cost  of  supplies  to  patrons 


} 

Total 

Per  bale 

Per 

hundred 

weight 

$90, 000 

$18.  00 

$1.23 

26,  500 

5.  30 

.36 

63,  500 

12.  70 

0.  87 

Total 

Per  ton 

Per  bale 

$83, 000 

$48.  82 

$16.  60 

14,  600 

8.  59 

2.  92 

97,  600 

57.  41 

19.  52 

Total 

Per  dollar 
of  sales 

Percent 
of  sales 

, $100, 000 

$1.00 

100.0 

6,  900 

.07 

6.9 

93, 100 

0.  93 

9.1 
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You  and  Your  Co-op  Series 

Other  circulars  in  this  series  are  available  from  the  Information 
Division,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington  25,  D.C.  The  series  includes: 

The  Story  of  Farmer  Cooperatives^  FCS  Educational  Circular  1. 
Using  Your  Livestock  Co-op ^ FCS  Educational  Circular  J. 
Financing  Farmer  Cooperatives^  FCS  Educational  Circular  5. 
Using  Your  Farm  Supply  Co-op ^ FCS  Educational  Circular  6, 

Using  Your  Fruit  and  Y eg etahle  Co-op^  FCS  Educational  Cir- 
cular 7. 

Using  Your  Co-op  Elevator^  FCS  Educational  Circular  8, 

Using  Yourr  Poultry  and  Egg  Co-op ^ FCS  Educational  Circular  9. 
Forming  Farmer  C ooperatives^  FCS  Educational  Circular  10, 
Sizing  Up  Your  Cooperative^  FCS  Educational  Circular  11, 


